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REASONS 
Aſſigned for this Publication. 


WV EM the diſſertation on the Pro- 
ſopopeia is attended to, it will 

b natural for ſome to ask, © What pof- 
ce fible motive could the autbor have for 

te controverting the current eftabliſhed 
«* opinion of mankind, in the article 


an evil Being, the great ſeducer of 


& human ſpirits ? Was it for the ſake 
« of meeting oppoſition From inveterate 
& prejudice?ꝰ 


The anſwer honeſtly given is this, He 
does not know, or he is not aware of any 
other motive, than a convietion of the 

infinite 
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EET” 
infinite importance of truth ; and of the 
direct tendency which this diſſertation 
has, in his idea, to remove difficuties in 
reading the holy ſcriptures ; more par- 
zicularly, as it throws light upon the hiſ- 
tory of our Lord's wild, erneſs-tempta- 
tions. | 


But it will again be asked, © Might 
ce not the author have been well excuſed 
r 7þe trouble of publiſhing that diſcourſe, 

% when An Enquiry into thoſe Tempta- 
« tions, has been already made by the 
* Reverend Mr Hugh Farmer; pub- 
* liſhed ſo lately as the year 1761, and 
4 which has very deſervedly met wich 
i great approbation?” h 


In reply to this, Let it be obſerved, has 
the general plan of the following diſcourſe 
on the temptations, was publickly delivered 
at Pinners-Hall, London, previous to any 
knowledgeof that Inquiry; and was drawn 

n up 


_ 


[ ii 


up at the requeſt of a gentleman, who found 
difficulties on the face of this part of gof- 
pel-hiflory. And though in the articles 
of our Lord's being led by the Spirit of 
God into the wilderneſs to be tempted 
of the devil; and in the varied ſcenery 
of temptation being viſionary, I had the 
pleaſure of finding in that inquiry an 
agreement with mine own interpretation; 
yet, foraſmuch as, in ſome other things, I 
may differ from my ingenious friend, and 
much eſteemed brother, this publication, 
J am perſwaded, can, by no means, give 
bim offence. For I will aſſure him, of 
Having no pretenſions to ſhare the laurels ; 
except .in this, I would, with him, be 
ſincerely endeavouring to promote the 
ſpread of truth, and the intereſts of vir- 
tue, according to that degree of ability 
and opportunity which God has given 
me. 


And 


L ü 1 
Aud ] have this farther to add, that 
fence this diſcourſe on the temptations does 
Profaſſedly aim at ſhewing, that they are in 
proof of our Lord's divine miſſion; nei- 
ther his Inquiry, nor any other publica- 
tion upon the ſubje&, that I know of, in 
the world, can be able to place it in the 
_ invidious light of a competition. 


Ws BY Yor i 


Page 10, Line 5, from bottom, read 2 and fro. 
Page 20, Line 9, for keen, read been. 
Page 27, Line 1, for has, read have. 
Page 31, Line 6, from bottom, for abc], read oli. 
Page 40, Line 16, for this, read it. 
Page 59, Line 4, dele poſſible. 
Page 61, Line 15, for cracles, read oracle. 


DISSERTATION 


UPON THE 


PROSOPOPEIA. 


The Extravagancies of an ideal Tempter vulgarly 
; Pier ſonali æed. | 


$ 1. HE opinion of an inviſible evil 
+ T + being, as the common Seducer 
Te of mankind, has even among us 
aſſumed a claim to orthodoxy ;—a being, who 
is ſuppoſed to be conſtantly whiſpering at the 
« ear of every man, and, by a kind of omni- 
&« ſcience, to be acquainted with the moſt ſe- 
* cret thoughts and intents of the human 
« heart ; inceſſantly ſoliciting its depravity.” 
which idea of an evil inviſible Spirit, how- 
ever familiar ro mankind, appears to me, to 
be no other than an abuſe at a perſonalizing 
figure, common to all languages, and to all ages 
of the world. And yet to controvert this opi- 
- | 2 ALAN, 


2 A DfssxRTATION 2h the Proſopopeia. 
nion, has been treated as a mark of heretical 
n ſo that ſome, ridiculouſly enough, 
ave imagined it a ſpecies of atheiſin ! But what 
wonder, when they have attributed to their buſy 
malignant adverſary, a ſort of omnipreſence 


and omniſcience ! when they have even con- 


ceived of this being, of their own creating, as 
every where counter-acting and overturning 
the plan of divine purpoſes and proceedings 
with mankind ! | 
An extravagance which has never been ex- 
ceded by the moſt ignorant Pagan 1dolaters ; 
though it has been obſerved, © that the hiſ- 
e tory of the moſt ancient heathens is wrapped 
* up in ſuch a fabulous dreſs, that we are but 
« juſt able to diſcover the traces and footſteps 
* of truth, even in their theology.” Strabo, to 
this purpoſe, tells us, that fable and poetry 
were long in repute before hiſtory and philo- 
ſophy.—And that it was the taſte of the an- 
cients to mix fable with every thing. A ſtory 
in thoſe rude ages was not worth the telling, 


if it did not ſtrike the imagination with ſur- 


priſe and wonder. Ther hiſtories were dreſs- 
ed like Homer's account of the ſiege of Trey, 
blended with fable, to give them the more grate- 
ful reliſh with the people, accuſtomed to fic- 
tion. Poetry and fable not only made up 
their karning, but their very religion : fables to 
- conceal the doctrines, and poetry to convey the 
fables (a). 


From 
( Dr. Young's Hiſtory of Idolatrous Corruptions, Vol. I. 
page 81. | pn 


ADissrRTAT TON uport the Profopopera. 3 
From this account of the ancient pagan theo- 
logy, we cannot think it ſtrange that the idea 
of temptation from the addreſs of ſenſitive 
good, ſhould have been uſually expreſſed un- 
der ſome perſonalizing figure. Nay, it ſeems 
almoſt impoſſible that it ſhould not have been 
thus univerſally ſpoken of. And yet, it will 
not, perhaps, be eaſily ſhewn, that they did 
aſcribe omniſcience and omnipreſence to the 
evil being, as many of our moderns ſeem to 
have done. 

But the great and important uſe of the per- 
ſonalizing figure in all languages, may be fur- 
ther diſcoverable from the following citation; 
for the elegant and ingenious Harris, in his 
Hermes, whilſt making the diſtinction between 
the ſevere and logical ſtyle, and the orna- 
mental and rhetorical, ſays, When we ſpeak 
* of words, naturally devoid of ſex, as neuters, 
« we ſpeak of them as they are, and as becomes 
te a logical enquiry. When we give them a 2 
by. making them maſculine or feminine, they 
te are from thenceforth perfonified ; are a kind 
&« of intelligent beings, and become, as ſuch, the 
« proper ornaments either of rhetoric or of 
cc poetry.” l N 
One illuſtration is given from four lines of 
Mir rox. 1. 10k 


At his command th'uprooted hills retir'd 
Each to his place: they heard his voice, and went 
« Obſequious : Heav'n his wonted face renew'd 
„ And with freſh flourets Hill and Valley ſmil'd.” 
B 2 Here 


d 
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_ Here all things are perſonified ; the hills Har, 
and the valleys nile, and the face of heaven 
is renewed. Suppoſe, then, that the poet had 
been neceſſitated by the laws of his language 
to have ſaid: —each hill retired to it place 
t Heaven renewed its wonted face. How pro- 
te ſaic, and lifeleſs would theſe neuters have 
« appeared? How detrimental to the pro 1 
e peia, which he was aiming to eſtabliſh ? 
“In this therefore he was happy, that the 
« language in which he wrote impoſed na 
e ſuch neceſlity ; and he was too wiſe a wri- 

<« ter to impoſe it upon himſelf (5).” 


Of the Origin of a Devil. 


$ 2. A ſuperb genius thus accounts for the 
arigin of a devil: he ſays, (c) That as the moſt 
« uncivilized part of mankind, have ſome way 
or other climbed up into the conception of 
a God, or ſupreme power; ſo they have 
« ſeldom forgot to provide their fears with 
cc certain ghaſtly notions, which, inſtead of 
<« better, have ſerved them pretty tolerably for 
« a devil, And this proceeding ſeems to be 
e natural enough; for it is with men, whoſe 
« imaginations are lifted up very high, after 
* the ſame rate as it is with thoſe whoſe bo- 
« gies are fo, that as they are delighted with 
t the advantages of a nearer contemplation 
« upwards, fo they are equally terrified _ 
| «© the 


(4) Hermes, p 58—60. Notes. 
(e) Tale of a Tub, p. 108. 7th Edition. 
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** the diſmal proſpect of the precipice below. 
* Thus in the choice of a devz/, 1t has been the 
* uſual method of mankind to ſingle out ſome 
< being, either in act or in viſion, which was 
* in moſt antipathy to the god they had 
* formed.” —Philoſophers have a myſterious 
and theological language, diſtinct from that 
of the vulgar, and we muſt nt ſuffer ourſelves 
to be deceived by their pompous words, as to 
make a venerable my/tery of a mere allegory (d). 
Beſides this, a moſt learned and grave 
writer has obſerved of the poetical licence, 
that it has contributed not a little to the 
fixing and eſtabliſhing of popular opinion ; 
for, ſays he, Though in the matter of hif- 
* tory, poets uſually follow their own humour, 
and ſtretch out, by the force of imagination, 
< a matter which ſhrinks of itſelf to a ſhort 
e and fimple narration ; yet in a matter of 
cc opinion they commonly follow the humour 
ce of the times, and take liberty to expreſs 
ce freely the manners and thoughts of the age 
% in which they live (e). vv.) - 
Moreover, a fine writer remarks," That 

ee the high figurative manner Which fits a lan- 
<« guage fo peculiarly for the uſe of the poet, 
«* had not with us in Queen Elizabetb's time, 
« been yet controuled by the proſaic genius 
« of philoſophy and logic. — It had its rife 
e from religion.—-The pagan religion, of all 
* others, was the propereſt to introduce and 
B 3 encourage 


(4) Platoniſin unveiled, Chap. vi. 
(e, Spencer on Prodigies, p. 174. 
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* encourage a ſpirit of allegory and moral 
« fiction. Hence we eaſily account for the 
* allegoric caſt of the old dramas, which hold 
te very much of the nature of our ancient mo- 
« ralities.— Thus necefity is brought in as a 
«« perſon of the drama in one of A/chylus's 
« plays; and death in one of Euripides: to ſay 
« nothing of 555 ſhadowy perſons in the 


* comedies of Ari ophanes. The truth is, the 


Pagan religion detfied every thing, and de- 
* Hvered theſe deities into the hands of their 
« painters, ſculptors, and poets. In like man- 
* ner Chiſtian ſuperſtition, or if you will, mo- 
dern barbariſm, imperſonated every thing.” 

Agreeable to this, a learned divine of the 


church of England ſays,. “ That the ancient 


« poets were a generation audacious and law- 
« leſs: who ſhew truth in diſguiſe and maſ- 
e querade ; and that Virgil does groſsly philo- 
* ſophize (.“ We have ee reaſon 
to conclude, they have had at all times and in 


all places, a firſt influence on the minds of 
the vulgar. 


To prevent the ſpreading of ſuperſtition - 


among the Hebrew people, Dr. Spencer was of 
opinion, ** that many of the critical rites and 
* uſages appointed the Jewiſh nation, will be 
«© found to reſolve into the divine purpoſe to 
* croſs and thwart, by his command, the rites 
« of the Labii, the Egyptians, and other neigh- 
„ bouring nations, which had the il, (i. e. 

| 1 ſuperſtition) 


(F) Dr. 2. Burnet's State of departed Souls, p. 319, Dennis's 
Tranſlation, * le * 
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c ſuperſtition) for the great maſter of their 
& ceremonies (g). —80 1 underſtand Spencer's 
devil; and preſume it could be no other: ſince 
he preſently tells us, that the religion of the 
world did generally conſiſt of /ztle rites, weak 
« obſervances, bodily poſtures, which the religion 
of Chriſt did oppoſe, by being plain, ſimple, 
“rational, vital, ſpiritual ; it being the main 
« deſign of Chriſtianity to employ and per- 
« fect the mind and ſpirit of man.” —Superſti- Wt 
tion muſt therefore have been the great maſter 
of the ceremonies in the world's rehgion, which ] 
the Doctor calls, the devil. And indeed the 74 
word rendered i and devils, in the Old 1 
Teſtament writings, will ſhew, that the idea 
was derived from idolatry. See Leviticus xvii. 
7. and Deuteronomy xxxii. 17. where the original 
terms have been ſhewn, by learned men, to in- 
tend no other than the goats which were wor 


ſhipped (5). 


In what Manner the jerfmalizing Figiare deſevibes 
Temptation. 


* 


* 


A 


* 


§ 3. Were we not to admit of the figurative 
manner, we could have no juſt idea of the 
Old Teſtament hiſtory of temptation: for in 
the Moſaic account of the firſt lapſe, many 
puzzling queſtions would otherwiſe ſtart up, 
at the very mention of a ſpeaking ſerpent. 
| B 4 Whereas, 

(e) Dr. Spencer on N p. 23. | 


” | | 
(+) Young's Idolatries, Vol. I. p. 15. Biſhop Clogher's Ori- 
gin of Hieroglyphics, p. 10. 
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| . Whereas, when underſtood of the appetite, ot 
animal deſire, controverting a divine prohibi- 
tion, the whole is eaſy and intelligible. And 
the very ſentence on the ſerpent; to go on bis belly 
and eat duſt, is a fine allegoric repreſentation 
of a man's proneneſs to earth, and having no- 
thing better than 4ſt to feed upon, whilſt 
he is governed by his animal deſires and in- 
clinations. This proneneſs of the ſerpent, de- 
noting the reptile groveling ſtate of the paſ- 
ſions, might be illuſtrated from the ſentence 
on the woman, and - thy defire ſhall be to thine 
huſband, and he ſhall rule over tber; i. e. thou 
ſhalt always find the conjugal felicity to ariſe, 
from obſerving that law of ſubordination which 
nature has eſtabliſhed. In like manner, the 
ſentence on the ſerpent will be found to im- 
port the ſubdual of the appetite ; its being kept 
under the controul of reaſon : without which 
man will become ſordid, he will feed on duſt; 
his deportment will not riſe higher than that 
of the reptile. Thus the doctrinal inſtruction 
of this Eaſtern allegory appears to my under- 
ſtanding. 0 
In all after - inſtances of ſatanic temptations, 
we ſhall be obliged to recur to the perſona- 
lizing figure. So in the caſe mentioned 1 Chro- 
nicles xxi. 1. When Satan ſtood up againſt 
& Hfrael, and provoked David to number the 
* people.” It cannot, in fair conſtruction, 
intend any other than the pride and vanity 
of his own heart; which would gratify- itſelf 
| in 
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zn a boaſting confidence of the vaſt number of 
his fighting men; for, from his own confeſ- 
ſion, this muſt have been the real ſtate of the 
caſe. See 2 Sammel xxiv. 10.“ I beſeech thee, 
O Lord! take away the iniquity of thy ſer- 

« vant, for I have done very fooliſhly,” — 
Here is no hint of any charge of guilt lying 
on any other than himſelf, And the adverſary 
may well be ſuppoſed to have been within 
his own breaſt ; ſince an apoſtle will deſcribe 
a combat between fleſh and ſpirit in one and 
the ſame man, Gal. v. 17. and elſewhere. 

It would not be impertinent to aſk, how it 
comes about, that the il, or Satan, is never 
mentioned till now in all the Old Teſtament 
hiſtory from the firſt lapſe, though ſo many 
great occaſions did intervene? Why not when 
Cain ſlew his brother? — I would anſwer, Be- 
cauſe Cain himſelf was that wicked One. Nor 
do we find, by the hiſtory, he had any other 
prompter than his own paſſions.— But to quit 
this excurſion, proceed we to the next paſſage 
where the word Satan is mentioned; and that 
is Pſalm cix. 6, Set thou a wicked man over 
« him; and let Satan ſtand at his right hand.” 
Which the margin reads an adverſary. The 
word Satan is then in this place exegetical ; and 
the verſe will read thus: © Set thou a wicked 
man over him; let even Satan, an adverſary, 
e ſtand at his right hand,” | 

A third paſlage is found in Zechariah iii. 1, 2. 
© And he ſhewed me (i. e. in viſion) JOUR — 

| ig 
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t high prieſt ſtanding before the angel of the 
* Lord, and Satan ſtanding at his right hand 
te to reſiſt him.” But what can ſo well ex- 
plain this as the book of Ezra does? there 
we find that Rebum the chancellor, and Shim- 
bai the ſcribe, who wrote a letter to Arta- 
xerxes the king, at Jeruſalem, may be clearly 
underſtood as the Adverſary ; for theſe men 
had oppoſed Zerubbabel and Joſhua, whom the 
prophet foreſaw in the viſion. 

I have omitted the book of Yob ; but, in 
that book, what can be more evident than that 
Satan 1s only an ideal dramatic perſon ? He 
is never once mentioned as attempting to ſe- 
duce Jeb by any addreſs, or ſubtle ſuggeſtions 
to corrupt his mind: he only ſolicits leave 
of JIxnovA to inflict painful diſeaſes upon his 
body. And after this, he is never once more 
introduced in the drama. Whatever ſeducing 
or Satanic ſuggeſtions are mentioned, are thoſe 
only of his wife, who would adviſe him to 
deſtroy himſelf; or of his friends, who accuſe 
him of hidden crimes, under his heavieſt cala- 
mities. And I ſhould conclude, that no other 
than the ſirit of cenſorrouſneſs muſt be meant, 
. Chap. ii. 2. where Satan, when aſked from whence 
be came ? gives this account of himſelt, from going 
and fro in the earth, and from walking up and 
down in it. What elſe can be meant by it, I 
cannot underſtand. 4 

And in the New Teſtament writings, the 
perſonalizing figure for temptation, is uſed by 
| our 
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our Lord himſelf, when he calls Peter, Satan; 
becauſe of his endeavour to diſſuade him from 
ſubmitting to thoſe . ſufferings which were ap- 
pointed him to undergo ; and no other ſenſe 
can be affixed to the words Satan and devil, 
when he applies them to Judas, becauſe of his 
covetouſneſs and treachery.— Indeed it has 
been obſerved, that the word Shazthan, in A- 
rabic, which anſwers to the Hebrew Satan, 
ever was in uſe for an adverſary (i). Every 
man is, in fact, a Satan or a devil to another, 
who either endeavours to corrupt his mind, 
or otherwiſe to abuſe, injure, or oppreſs him. 
And we know that Solomon did repreſent all 
allurements under the ſtratagems of a ſtrange 
woman.—On the other hand, as to the terri- 
fying. and diſmaying addreſs, St. Peter does 
expreſsly mention the perſecutor under the 
term devil, © the adverſary that went about 
<« like a roaring lion, ſecking whom he might 
« devour,” 1 Epiſtle v. 8. The perſecuting ſpirit 
is diabolical, whether in Nero, or in Lewis XIV; 
St. Paul has alſo mentioned the powers on earth 
which did oppoſe. the ſpread of the goſpel, as 
ſpiritual wickeaneſſes in high places! and, moſt 
probably, he intends, the eſtabliſhed pagan 
and Jewiſh clergy ; or thoſe men who aſſumed 
the character of miniſters of religion, whoſe 
ſuperſtitious rage has been the molt malignant 
and mercileſs. | 4 


(i) Ockey's Hiſtory of the Saracens, Vol. I. p. 57. 
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Me perſonalizing Figure, is found very extenſive 
| in the ſacred Writings. _—_ 


8 4. As a farther argument in illuſtration 
of the perſonalizing figure, we are able to prove 
its exzen/ive uſe familiar to the ſacred writings. 
I might have diſcovered almoſt numberleſs m- 
ſtances ; but ſhall rather refer to the poetical 
and prophetical books. Job, Pſalms, Proverbs, 
and Eeclſſaſles, do abound with this figure; 
and none need be told, that wiſdem and folly 
have a perſonal appearance and addreſs given 
them. Nay, even the wifdom and power of 
God, in their various manifeſtations, are ſpoken 
of under the perſonalizing figure, both m the 
Old and in the New Teſtament. So that word 
of the Lord, by which the heavens were made, 
is faid to have come to the prophets, which 
very werd did tabernacle with the man Chriſt 
Jeſus, © When men beheld his glory, as that 
ie of the only begotten Son of God.” The 
only Son of the promiſe, that had been pro- 
pheſied of from the beginning. So the inſtruc- 
tive word of Jeſus is perſonalized ; and is the 
fame with the witnefling Spirit. Compare John 
XII. 48. with Romans viii. 16. And, in like 
manner, the creative power of God, is alſo 
called the Holy Ghoſt, becauſe of that ſuper- 
natural formation of the Meſſiab, mentioned 
Luke i. 35. And when the communications 
of knowledge, wiſdom, and power, are to 5 
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ſa plentifully made to apoſtles, in evidence of 
our Lord's exaltation to ſovereignty, they are 
foretold by him under the name of Comforter, 
John xvi. 7. which gits are alſo imaged by vi- 
vers of living water, that flow from the diſ- 
ciples, Joon vii. 38, 39. This very perſona- 
lizing figure, applied to the chariſnata, men 
fond of myſtery have affected to realize. Hence 
the aſtoniſhing opinion, of more perſons than one 
in the . godhead, has ariſen! an opinion, which 
verily has given ſo much advantage to the Ma- 
hometan, that in the letters written by the Ca- 
lipbs to the Chriſtian emperors at Conſtanti- 
nople, and on other occaſions, their ſtyle has 
been, The ſervants of the one God who has no part- 
ner. And they call Chriſtians 7delaters and ene- 
mies of Gad (F). — Again, to what has the in- 
fidelity of the Jew been more owing, than 
to the Chriſtians making a god of the ſeed of 
Abraham, and the ſon of David? They were 
always taught to expect that the Meſſiah 
ſhould be a man. The applying to Jeſus 
Chriſt an eternal generation, and a divine eſſence, 
has moſt efficaciouſly obſtructed the credit of 
the Jew to the popular Chriſtian ſyſtem. _ 
We might then reaſonably aſk, who could 
poſſibly miſtake the perſonalizing figure when 
applied to the Spirit of God, that ſhould be 
poured out upon all fleſh? the divine ſource of 
'thoſe ſupernatural abilities ſo diverſified in St. 
Paul's writings ? It is not eaſy to ſuppoſe a diſ- 
_ tin 
Po 1 9 wy" Hiltory of the Saracens, Vol. I. p. 34. 37, 
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ſtinct perionatiy, when this apoſtle aſſures us, 
e that though there are diverſities of operations, 
c yet it is the fame God which worketh all in all.” 
1 Cor. xii. 6. | WL. 
But beſides the figure applied to extraor- 
dinary communications from the deity, the 
apoſtles make uſe of the ſame form of ſpeech, 
when they would ſpeak of the operations of 
the human faculties and powers. So it 1s, that 
we find faith, charity, fin, death, and hell, have 
perſonal properties and operations aſcribed to 
them.—For example, faith is ſaid to be an agent, 
Galatians v. 6. Epbeſians vi. 6. In one place, 
it works by love: in the other, it handles the 
ſhield. —Once it is ſaid to be ſhipwrecked, 
1 Timothy 1. 19. And at another time, it is 
repreſented as overcoming all difficulties. See 
Hebrews xi.— In like manner charity has a va- 
ried perſonal deſcription, full of energy. See 
1 Corinthians xiii. And not only faith and cha- 
rity, but i is put under the perſonalizing figure, 
Romans ſixth and ſeventh chapters. Nay, it has 
weapons that are mortal in their impreſſions. 
We farther obſerve the ſame figure uſed for 
death; it has a ſting, and it has alfo a vic- 
tory, or dominion. Compare 1 Corinthians xv. 
with 2 Timothy 1. 10. And moreover, death and 
bell are ſaid conjointly to make a ſurrender of 
their priſoners, Apocalypſe xx. 13. | 
Here we might call in evidence the uſages 
of the princes of poets, viz. Homer among the 
ancients, and Milton among the the moderns. 
They perſonify death, as a fine pen — 
— It 
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2 It is well known that feb and death are 
made brothers by Homer. It was to this 
old Gorgias elegantly alluded, when at the 
e extremity of a long life he lay {lumbering on 
his death-bed. A friend alked him, how he 
« did? Sleep (replied the old man) is juſt de- 
« livering me over to the care of his bro- 
<« ther (J). Farther, this writer pronounces of 

Milton, in his Paradiſe Loſt, * that he did 
well not only to adopt death as a perſon, 
but conſider him as maſculine : in which 
< he was ſo far from introducing a phantom 
e of his own, or from giving it a gender not 
e ſupported by cuſtom, that perhaps he has as 
© much the ſanction of national opinion for 
* his maſculine death, as the ancient poets. 
“ had for any of their deities (). | 

After all, there are two or three paſſages in the 
New Teſtament, where the terms Satan and 
devil, may be thought to import a malignant 
evil being, or ſpirit ; and which do not ſeem 
fo well to bear theProſopopera. One is Matth. xxv. 
41. Depart from me, ye curſed, into everlaſting 
fire, prepared for the devil and bis angels. N. B. 
We are under no neceſſity of ſaying, that there 
are no apoſtate ſpirits of any other order of 
beings but man. This, we would not be un- 
derſtood to affirm, or even to infinuate ; moſt 
probably there are. But by no means can 
we ſuppoſe it probable that ſuch beings are 

allowed 


(1) Harris's Hermes, p. 52. 
(m) bid, p. 51. Note. 
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allowed to ſport and gratify themſelves, in pro- 
moting the defection and delinquency of other 
orders of intelligence. And it might as well 
be imagined, that ſome ſuperior beings to thoſe 
apoſtate ſpirits, did urge and occafion their 
apoſtacy, and ſo on ad. infinitum, as that we 
ſhould once ſuppoſe theſe ſuperior beings allow- 
ed to urge and occaſion man's apoſtacy. But 
even here St. Jude will aid us in theſe ſpecu- 
lations; for he ſays, "That the angels which kept 
not their firſt eftate, but left their own habitation, 
he bath reſerved in everlaſting chains under darkneſs, 
anto the judgement of the great day, verſe 6. Aſ- 
ſuredly then, we are not under any the leaſt 
danger of any embarraſs, or deluſion from 
theſe miſcreants, thus chained under darkneſs. 
Another paſſage is, Heb. 11. 14. where he that 
hath the power of death, is ſaid to be the devil. 1 
am not aſhamed nor afraid to ſay, that I un- 
derſtand this of an accuſing guilty conſcience. 
I know not of any thing elſe, that has the 
power of death (2): for St. Paul has aſſured 
me, that the fling of death is fin ; and that there 
7s no condemnation to them who are in Chriſt Feſus, 
who walk not after the fleſh, but after the Spirit. 
And although God is ſaid to be a conſuming 
fire, he can only be ſo to the impenitent ſinner, 
for God is love, 1 John iv. 8, 16.—A farther in- 
ſtance is all I recolle&t, and that is in Luke x. 
18. I beheld Satan, as lightning, fall from heaven, 
Here I ſhould underſtand by Satan, that adver- 
ſary which lay againſt the truth in the national 
| 1 

(1) Conſult 1 Jobn iii. 19, 21. and other parallel texts. 


upon the ſeventy executing their commiſ- 
ſion; and that our Lord foreſaw would do fo 


power to tread on ſerpents and ſcorpions, and over 
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prejudices which gave way, with great celerity, 


much more extenſively, upon the publication 
of his goſpel to the gentile world. Compare 
verſe 19. Behold I give, or ill give unto y0u 


all the power of the enemy, &c. 
| The Conſequences of dropping the Figure, fatal, 


§ 5. When we attentively conſider the in- 
finite injury that would be done to mankind, 
by changing the Proſopopera into real charac- 
ter, we ſhall ſee abundant reaſon to retain 
it : for verily not to do it, would open a de- 
plorable ſcenery of evil upon us.—The effects 
which have been aſcribed to the devil, are be- 
yond meaſure aſtoniſhing ! they are ſuch as 
would confound all our ideas of God's moral 
government and providence ; and would either 
lead us, with the ſceptic and infidel, to deny any 
divine interpoſition at all; or elſe, with the 
idolatrous Eaſterns, to pay homage to an ima- 

ginary devil, in order to keep him in the better 
temper towards us.— The idea of d had 
actually enflaved the whole world, and the 
ower of the prieſts became enormous, under 
the ſpread of this conception. For, verily, 
from this reſource, the Pagan, Jew:/h, and 
Chriſtian magicians have been ſo plentifully ſup. 
plied, with the horrid ability of practiſing 
| C heir 


r . EP ITIET. 
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their incantations and ſorceries with ſo much 


ſucceſs. Which we thus account for, as all 


impoſture implies the putting on a ſemblance 
of reality; ſo it was that idolatry did aſcribe 
perfections which do really belong to the one 


God, to other beings who have not thoſe per- 


fections. In like manner, as the Deity had, 
in all the earlier ages of the world, made known 
his will to mankind, and did execute many of 
his purpoſes by the miniſtrations of his good an- 
gels, who are mighty in ſtrength, who do his com- 
mands, and hearken to the voice of his word; hence 
the depraved imaginations of mankind have 
invented evil angels, and ſpirits, employed in 
a thouſand filly ſervices ; and by apparitions 


and uncommon impreſſions diſturbing the 


quiet of perſons, haunting their houſes, and 
1mpertinently intruding into their moſt hidden 
retreats. Stories of ſuch apparitions, have had 
their ſupport, upon the credit given to an hie- 
rarchy of evil ſpirits, or of inviſible beings. 
And young minds have been early terrified 
with the miſchievous opinion, ſo that their 
prejudices have not been removed by any argu- 
ment or reaſoning, from the moſt able and 
venerable oppoſers of ſuperſtition. | 
Necromancy, © the art, or the act of commu- 
e nicating with devils, and by that means of 
* calling up the dead, and converſing with 


them, by putting queſtions, and receiving 


”” 


* anſwers ;” owes all its extravagance to this 
very ſource. And ſo far has the enchantment 
| been 
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been efficacious, as to gain credit from men of 


exemplary piety and great learning, in ſome 
later gs” Pe the world. At leaſt, they 
have been perſuaded of the truth of thoſe fan- 
ciful reports, of the dead appearing either to 
their friends, or to ſtrangers, and revealing 
to them ſome very hidden things.-So very 
early was this depravity of the human mind 
as the time of Saul, who conſulted the witch 
of Endor, in order to receive inſtruction from 
Samuel ; and by which ſorcery he was ſo infa- 
tuated, as to fancy he ſaw the prophet come 
from the dead. | | 
Buthowamazing is it, that witchcraft and ne- 
cromancy ſhould have obtained any credit, where 
the goſpel-revelation had once ſpread itsinform- 
ing rays! which has aſſured us, that there is, 
there can be no communication open between 
the living and the dead, See Mart. xvi, 26, 
—end, None can be admitted to come from 
the dead; no, not on that moſt important er- 
rand, of perſuading the wicked to reform, But 
the better to account for the arts of magic and 
ſorcery being retained in the profeſling hriſtian 
world, beſides the amazing force of imagina- 
tion, which few have juſtly calculated ; it ſhall 
be ſhewn, that the ſame pagan policy ſtill ope- 
rates ; which will appear by a citation which 
I thall make from a lively popiſh pen, well 


diſpoſed to rally the cratt of the prieſt. The 


paragraph will be found to cut deep into the 
metaphyſical abſceſs, and to lay open the _ 
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ed fiction.—** Among the number of thin 
« alledged againſt LuTHER, it was ſaid by ſe- 


« veral, by way of irony, that he, who had 


te taken the devil's advice in overthrowing maſs, 
„ ſhewed his gratitude to him, by aboliſhing 
« the practice of exorciſing, and aimed at level- 
« ing all the bulwarks which had been raiſed 
te to keep out the enemy of mankind. It has 
« keen remarked ſince, that in all thoſe coun- 
« tries where exorciſin has been laid aſide, they 
© have no longer heard of witchcrafts, or of 
<« perſons poſſeſſed by the devil; and it has been 
* {aid both in word and writing, that the devils 


knew little of their own intereſt, in taking 


« refuge among the catholics, who alone have 
e the power of commanding them. It has alſo 
0 been obſerved, that there is a prodigious 
„ number of magicians, and poſſeffed people, 
„ in the Romiſh communion, to this day. 
« However, this is too ſerious a ſubject to divert 
« one's ſelf withal; for it was certainly a very 


4. melancholy affair, that proved the ruin of 


« ſo many families, and the puniſhment of a 


e number of unfortunate wretches ; as it is a 
* great happineſs to mankind, that he courts 


&« of juſtice in the more enlightened countries 
* no longer give ear to idle ſtories of faſcina- 
*« tion and magic. Thoſe of the reformed re- 
te ligion removed this ſtumbling-block above 
tt tau hundred years before the catholics, for 
te which they were accuſed of ſtriking at the 
« foundation of the Chriſtian religion; and 

| it 3 
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e it was objected to them, that poſſeſſions by 


* demons and witchcrafts, are generally ad- 
emitted by the holy ſcriptures (o). 

Perhaps there was no degree of ſtrength in 
the Alen for the ſacred ſcriptures do not 
appear, upon careful examination, to teach 
any ſuch doctrine of demoniſm, as the Reve- 
rend Dr. Lardner has ſhewn, with great energy 
of reaſon and argument. His piece has hi- 
therto had no confutation ; and it does not 


. ſeem that it ever will (p).” 


There is yet behind a much more formidable 
objection to our dropping the perſonalizing fi- 
gure; and that 1s, the ſhocking influence which 
it has upon the morals of mankind, wherever 
they are ſuppoſing a malignant evil being, that 
is inceſſantly ſeducing and betraying them into 
ſin. The very idea of a devil having been too 
ſubtile and cunning for us, is a plauſible ſub- 
terfuge for the ſinner. He thus makes an 
apology for himſelf, I ſhould not have committed 
the foul crime, if the devil had not been in me; or, 
an overmatch for me. But in truth and fact, it 
is no other than of the nature of deluſion for 
the ſinner to ſay, the ſerpent beguiled me, and Idid 
eat, In a more juſt and rational conception of- 
ourſelves, we can impeach no being whatſo- 
ever of the guilt of our own inattentions, in- 
conſiderations, and irreſolutions. For when- 


ever we are tempted ſo as to commit fin, we 
| C are 


3 | 
(e) Yoltaire's Works, Engliſh Edition, 12mo, Vol. IV. p. 63, 


4. 
2 See bs Caſe of Demoniacs, Compare Platoni/m unveiled, 
P. I. Chapter vil. 8 
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are then drawn away of our own luſts, and enticed. 
The ſerpent that ſeduced, was verily within 
un, however the object of the appetite or paſ- 


ſion was without us. That beguiling ſerpent 


was no other than the luſting of the paſlion, 


or the falſe playings of 1magination. 


Any one may plainly perceive, that the idea 
of a being much ſuperior to us in knowledge, 
ſagacity, and penetration, and alſo inviſible, 
muſt greatly have the advantage of us ; which 
cannot be any way conſiſtent with theſe ado- 
rable apprehenſions of God, that are inculcated 
by all the teachings of nature, reaſon, and reve- 
lation. Nor could we know, in any circum- 
ſtance of crime or folly, how to fix the guilt 
upon ourſelves, ſo as to urge the repentance 
with efficacy ; for it will yet remain doubtful 
with us, whether we ſhall not be as eaſy a 
prey to the next ſtratagem, played off upon 
us by the grand deceiver. In a word, the vul- 

r idea of a devil, as a kind of omnipreſent 


being, ever upon the watch, and with abilities 
ſuperior to our own, and who has an open 


eaſy acceſs to the imagination, is what mani- 
feſtly placeth man upon an negual foot of 
trial; and, in ſpite of all his endeavours, there 
will be ſome abatements made to the aggrava- 
tions of crime, in any relenting ſinner. 

To aſcribe the wickedneſs of men, to the 
agency or influence of an inviſible evil being, is, 
evidently in ſome meaſure, to alleviate the guilt, 
and ſoften the demerit of the criminal. When 

| therefore, 
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therefore, in any court of judicature, we hear 
the priſoner arraigned, as not having the fear of 
God before his eyes, and being moved by the inſtiga- 
tion of the devil to caſt off that fear, it is impoſ- 
ſible we ſhould do other than conſider it, as, 
in ſome degree, extenuating the guilt ; and 
forbidding . the rigour of the ſentence of con- 
demnation. And eſpecially, where the culprit 
has been educated in a deplorable ignorance of 
his duty, both towards God and man. 

On the contrary, when the temptation is con- 
ceived of under the figurative idea of Satan or 
the devil, which will literally intend an accuſ- 
ing guilty conſcience, we ſhall be able to 
diſcern, with preciſion, the object of a virtuous 
care and watchfulneſs; and ſhall diſcover it to 


be within our own power to guard againſt the 


malignant impreſſion. We are only to ſee to 
it, that the appetite, paſſion, and imagination 
be regular, and reaſonable in all their opera- 
tions. It thence follows, by a fair deduction, 
that in the moral ſyſtem, the conſequences of 
dropping the figure would be fatal. And this 
might be demonſtrated by innumerable facts 
from hiſtory, where men have adopted the 
notion of two unoriginated evil principles, the 
one good, the other evil, and have divided be- 
tween them the government of the world : 
or rather, have made them two hoſtile war- 
ring powers, in eternal enmity towards each 


other, 
IP Popular 


| 
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Popular prejudice has, every where, been induſtri- 
OTE: ouſly cultivated. 


y 0. However the fiction may have been ex- 
poſed, or the ſuperſtitious ſyſtem ridiculed, 
there has been unwearied immenſe pains taken 
to preſerve the prejudice, and to ſpread the 
thick cloud of 1gnorance over the underſtand- 
ing of the vulgar. The ſcheme of depraving 
the minds of men, has been ſhockingly an- 
cient and univerſal. The moſt celebrated pagan 
philoſophers have ſaid all they could in defence 
of the prieſtly and political depraving meaſure. 
Witnels even a Cicero, of whoſe opinion con- 
cerning the religion of bis country, it is thus af- 
firmed, by a very capable pen: He could 
« not poſſibly harbour a thought of the truth 
« or divinity of ſo abſurd a worſhip: and the 
«* liberty which not only he, but all the od 
te writers take, in ridiculing the character of 
« their gods, and the fictions of their infernal 
c torments, ſhews, that there was not a man 
&« of liberal education who did not conſider it 
e as an engine of ſlate, or political ſyſtem, contriv- 
* ed for the uſes of government, and to keep 
« the people in order: in this light Cicero al- 
* ways commends it as a wiſe inſtitution, ſin- 
« gularly adapted to the genius of Rome, and 
* conſtantly inculcates an adherence to its 
& rites, as the duty of all good citizens.” 

e Polybius alſo thought the ſuperſtitions a 


. & wiſe contrivance for the giddy multitude, 


Who 
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who are agitated by illicit deſires, wild 
reſentments, and violent paſſions; ſo that 
he thought no way was left of reſtraining 
them, but by the help of ſecret terrors, and 
tragical fictions.— Though ſuch a ſcheme 
would not be neceſſary, if a ſociety could be 
formed of wiſe men only ().. 

But we are not to wonder at ſuch defence 


of ſuperſtition ; “ ſince religious founders have 


cc 


ever adapted their doctrine to the notions 
already received in their reſpective coun- 
tries. Zoroaſter, in an happy climate, direct- 
ed his chief adoration to the ſun, and to fire, 
his image upon earth...-The Egyptians, fed 
by the Nile, to moiſture and the power of 
vegetation.— Zamobris, under a frozen ſky, 
connected his rites with the joys of wine, 
and promiſed to his Scythians, like a Saxon 
Odin, an eternal revel with himſelf in a noble 
hall, as a reward of their piety and virtue, 
—So Numa adopted the Sabine and Tuſ- 
can gods, the ancient deities of Zaly, and 
only added ſome new divinities, and ſuch a 
form of worſhip as the exigencies of his new 
founded city ſeemed to require (7).” 
« Even a Plato, (called divine) fearing the 
fate 6f Socrates, veiled the greateſt truths 
under a cloud of fins and enigmas, which 
roved a ſnare to his diſciples: and not 
3 courage enough to oppoſe common 
error, made of three properties of the * 
10 
(7) Dr. Middleton's Life of M. T. Cicero, Vol. III. p. 345. 
e) B/a:kw:/s Court of Augaſtus, p. 30. 
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* (4) ſo many gods, or divine perſons ; com- 
«- plying with the theology of that age, wherein 
powers, paſſions, properties, &c. fortune, 
© fate, juſtice, love, virtue, honour, ſafety, 
tc concord, Cc. were not otherwiſe conceived 


* of than under the idea of ſo many deities ; 


* ſo much was the plurality of gods the philo- 
« ſophy a-/a-mode, even among the wiſeſt,” 
« It is difficult,” ſaid Plato, to find the 


* father of this univerſe ; and when you have 


found him, it is not permitted to ſpeak of 
« him to the people.” So Clemens Alexandrinus 
has obſerved. 

And Minutius Felix made the ſame obſerva- 
tion after Clemens.—** Plato, ſays he, ſpake more 
« clearly of God than any other philoſopher, 
« and his doctrine would be perfectly divine, 
tte if he had not ſpoiled it by a mixture of the 
* religion eftabhiſhed by the laws of his country, 
«© For, according to Plato in Timæus, God is 
« father of the world, even by his being God. 
« He is creator of the ſoul, and of all things, 
* as well celeſtial as terreſtrial : but that philo- 
* ſopher does previonſly advertiſe, that it is 
& difficult to find him, becauſe of his infinite 
* power; and that when he is found, it is im- 
« poſſible to explain one's ſelf concerning him 
to the common people. Why impoſſible? 
* Becauſe dangerous (2). 5 | 

AG uvil tyranny, the pride of power in princes, 
and governors, who have had no reverence of 


the 
(s) Viz. Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs, 
le) See Platoni/m unveiled, P. I. Chap. VII. 


* 
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the majeſty of the people, has always had the 
' homage of the mind within their claims, as we 
are informed from thoſe very ancient books of 
Eſther and Daniel. Leſſons of better policy 
might have been learned from thoſe invaluable 
monuments by all princes ; and have convinced 
them, that the rights of conſcience, are much 
too ſacred for the ſway of any civil ſceptre.“ 
The vulgar prejudices, the deluſions of the 
people, have not only been induſtriouſly propa- 
gated in ancient times; but a divine of the 
Engliſh eſtabliſhment, ſpeaking of modern 
times, has a remarkable obſervation ; for having 
quoted Lord Shaftſbury, as ſaying, It is not 
e principle but taſte which governs mankind ;” 
— has to this purpoſe expreſsly ſaid, that © In 
« moſt countries religion deſerves no other 
* name, than that of abſurdity made ſacred (u). 
Should we critically examine into the moſt 
lauſible arguments ever made uſe of in de- 
8 of thoſe meaſures which propagate and 
ſupport ſuper/tition, we ſhall find them to 
have every where cloſely copied the pagan po- 
licy. The methods at all times taken to con- 
firm the abſurd opinion and to countenance 
the glaring fiction, have been extremely ſimi- 
lar; and this, to the open inſult, and inex- 
preſſible injury of a plain, ſimple, rational, and 
divine ſyſtem ! But, it muſt be owned, at the 
ſame time, the device has been greatly to the 
emolument of prieſtly power, and of a civil ty- 

ranny exerciſed over the people. 
Much 


(«) Dr. Brown, in his Eſſay upon Ridicule. 


| 
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Much to our purpoſe alſo is that remark 
made by Dr. T. Burnet. —* Popery, ſays be, de- 


* ſcends too much to the capacities of the people, 


* not only accommodating itſelf to their ig- 
« norance, but to their ſuperſtitious affections. 
« Whereas we ought rather to exalt human 
nature as high as poſſible, and fo to bring 
„ the people to truth, and to a ſound under- 
e ſtanding(x).” And again, he ſays, © Pious 
* frauds prejudice diſcerning men about reli- 
« gion ().“ i 

The ſame obſervations hold equally good 
againſt all Proteſtants, who propagate or en- 
courage abſurd opinions and ſuperſtitious ob- 
ſervances. They are not a whit leſs affected by 
the argument than the papiſt can be; ſince 
ſuch meaſures ſadly deprave the minds of the 
the vulgar, indulge their ignorance, counte- 
nance their folly, and hinder the ſpread of truth 
in the world. Strange it is, e take 
it into their heads, that they are wiſerhan God ! 
and can improve greatly upon the rules he has 
given, to guide and govern the faith, model 
the worſhip and ſpirit, or attemper the man- 
ners of mankind! But when 7he Sons of De- 
metrius are able thus to harangue one another, 
* Sirs, you know that by this craft we have our 
wealth ;” it may be confidently expected, that 
no reaſoning, nor evidence, however conclu- 


five, can avail to produce a reformation in the 
church ſyſtem, 
CHRIST's 


(a) State of departed Souls, p 172. 
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CHRIS T's Temptation in the Wilderneſs, a 
Proof of a divine Miſſion. 


MONG the many wonderful narratives 

given by Evangeliſis, in their hiſtory of 
the life of Chriſt, that which reſpects his tem 
tation in the wilderneſs, is, perhaps, one of the 
moſt uſeful, important, univerſally inſtructive, 
and intereſting: ſince it contains thoſe firſt prin- 
ciples which inform the underſtanding, and 
give the paſſions of the human heart all their 
ability, or power of reſiſtance. 

The theme choſen to be diſcourſed upon, is 
in Matth. iv. 1..._Then was Jeſus led up of the 
ſpirit into the wilderneſs, to be tempted of the devil. 

The varied ſcenery of trial, into which this 
Text does uſher us, 1s, what gave to the man 
Chriſt Jeſus that finiſhed idea ot human proba- 
tion, which qualified him for his public miniſtry. 
Both St. Mark and Luke do mention the fact; 
but St. Mark enters not into the ſcenical addreſs 
with any preciſion : he only ſays, Jeſus was in 
the wilderneſs forty days a of Satan : and 
was with the wi il beaſts, and that angels mini- 
fered to im. They all agree in placing the 
event immediately after our Lord's receiving 
the ſpirit at his baptiſm. And here an empha- 
ſis ſhould be laid; for the Hebrew goſpel, read 
by the Nazarenes, has it, the whole fountain of the 
Holy Ghoſt deſcended, and reſted upon him (2), 

| whic 


(x) Jones's Canon, Vol. I. p. 345, 
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which very appoſitely accords with the lan- 
age of ancient prophecy, viz. that of pour- 


ing out the Spirit. Prov. i. 23. Ja. xliv. 3. Joel 


11. 28, 29. Zecb. xii. 10. Mal. iii. 10. 


It alſo agrees with the Harbinger's teſtimony, 


that God did not give him the ſpirit by meaſure, 
John iii. 34. Indeed St. Luke expreſsly ſays, that 
as Jeſus had been baptized and was praying, the hea- 


ven was opened, and the Hely Ghoſt deſcended in a 


bodily ſhape, like a dove, upon him, Luke iii. 21, 


22. Whatever might be the viſible ſymbol, 


the communication was ſuch as did divinely 
impreſs his mind; inſomuch that he found 


himſelf urged to retire into the wilderneſs. 
Now it would be very unnatural to ſuppoſe 


this urgency any other than a divine impulſe: 
it certainly muſt have been the reſult of that 
plentiful pouring out of the ſpirit upon him; for, 
the additional powers now given him, are found 


to be much ſuperior to any of his former abilities. 


The text farther ſays, that the end of his 


being thus led by the ſpirit into the wilderneſs, 


was, that he might be tempted of the devil; i. e. 


he is, in this deſart retirement, to explore the 
whole nature, extent, and energy of the allur- 
ing temptation. In thoſe pictureſque ſcenes, ge 


would diſcern, from theform and manner of ad- 


dreſs, what kind and degree of influence the moſt 
ſpecious ſenſitive good has on the appetite, paſ— 

on, and imagination of man. And in order 
to a balance againſt the fruitful reſources of 


the enchanting lures, he has the moſt ample 
diſplay 


CW v ho i ile x; 
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diſplay of light and truth that can poſſibly be 
in aid of an human mind, in the moſt urgent 
and perilous trial (2). Divine wiſdom ſaw it 
meet, that he, who was to deliver mankind 
from the evil of this preſent world, ſhould be 
made familiarly acquainted with the moſt in- 
ſinuating addreſs of the ſenſitive good; in order 
to qualify him for giving the beſt poſſible cautio- 
nary inſtructions in the methods of reſiſtance ; 
even by an exhibition of thoſe principles and 
maxims which effectually guard the foul from 
the malignity of evil. 

N. B. The ſpirit, or divine communication 
of ability, did not urge him to go into the 
wilderneſs, in order to incline him to comply 
with temptation. In this ſenſe, God tempterb 
no man; but the deſign was, to give him the 
opportunity of approving his piety and devo- 
tion, by a diverſified ſcenery of allurement 
from the ſenſitive good. 

To proceed, the perſonalizing of the temp- 
tation, by calling it the devil, methinks ſhould 
not be looked upon as any thing ſtrange, new, 
or uncommon ; for vulgar conception and opi- 
nion had long before this aſcribed to evil ſpirits 
a power both to abſceſs the minds and poſſeſs 
the bodies of men. Plutarch tells us, That the 
% method of cure was by the repetition of the 
% Epheſian names, which were only a few bar- 
c barous unmeaning words: ſuch as , La- 
« taſki, aix, tetrax, &c. and theſe devils, * 

they 


(a) Conſult Leiter writ, &c. 1730. Section 3d, of the firit 
Pollſcript. 
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they caſt out, had different names, according 
to the different ſymptoms of the perſons ſup- 
e poſed to be poſſeſſed. So that if the poſ- 
ſeſſed made a noiſe like an horſe, the devil 
« in him was Neptune; if they imitated a goat, 
e it was the mother of the gods ; if they kicked 
“and foamed, it was Mars; if they ſpoke 
« feebly, it was Apollo Nomius (0). Afſuredly, 
demoniſm had a wide ſpread, and prevailed all 
over the Eaſt; and. allegory, from the very 
firſt, had been familar to the Jewiſh people (c). 
This appears from their venerable — 
Moſes, who in the beginning of his hiſtory, 
has deſcribed luſt under the hieroglyphic of a 
ſerpent, Gen. iii. 14. And not only Moſes, but 
the prophets, have dealt much in allegory. They 
were wont to accommodate themſelves, in their 
teachings, to the idioms of univerſal language. 
The ſame thing may be likewiſe affirmed of 
the teachings of our Lord and of his apoſtles.—- 
Thus much may ſuffice for the perſonalizing of 
. temptation (4). 
Before we proceed to examine into the ſce- 
nery, we ſhould ſhew ſome reaſons why our 
Lord was to remain in the wilderneſs forty 
days without food. 
And may we not conſider it as perfectly 
agreeable to the majeſty of the divine preſence, 
that when and whilſt the plan of God's purpoſes 
of grace and mercy was delivering and con- 
templating, he ſhould ſuſtain and ſupport the 
animal 
(5) See Weflon's Heathen Rejection of Miracles conſidered, 


p. 233. 
(c) See Dr. Lard ner . 
OR ation. 
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animal ſyſtem of that his miniſter, who, as 
a faviour, was to proclaim the divine ſcheme to 
the world? The caſe of our Lord's faſting, 
would eſſentially differ from all preternatural 
| Inſtances of extacies and catalepſies; as, in the 
former caſe, the mind has ſome fort of viſionary 
ſcenes, originated from a diſordered imagina- 
tion: and as in the latter caſe, there does not 
appear to have been, during the impreſſion, 
any train of mental perceptions ;- none that 
are recoverable by the diſordered perſon., Some 
inſtances of theſe diſeaſed have been very re- 
markable for their 2 taken no food of 
a long ſeaſon. But they eſſentially differ from 
the caſe before us, where the faculties of the 
mind were engaged in an inceſſant, regular, 
and divinely beneficial attention. | 
Again, the forty days faſting, | as it muſt 
be miraculous, ſo it would give to our. Lord, 
a demonſtration of the principles of being and 
life, as they are abſolutely i at on this 
material ſyſtem. e 
And again, it muſt be an accompliſhment 
of prophecy, as it would prove him to have 


- 


a reſemblance to Moſes, who had foretold, that 
God would raiſe up to his people à prophetltke. 
to himſelf; who, we are told, did neither eat 
nor drink for forty. days, when he received the 
law at Sinai. : | * 8 „ es voſt tro 

We may now take a diſtinct, orderly, or 
methodical view of the ſucceſſive ſcenerieꝭ of 
temptation: and they have long appeared to 

. D me 
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me as altogether viſionary : Like to many of 
which we read, that did concern Jſaiab, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and others of the prophets. I 
ſhall only mention one or two of EzekePs vi- 
ſions : chap. iii. 14. So the ſpirit lift me up, and 
took me away, and I went m bitterneſs, Chap. 
viii. 3. And the ſpirit lift me up between the earth 
and the heaven, and brought me in the viſions of 
God to Feruſelm. Chap. xi. 1. The ſpirit lift 
me up, and brought me unto the eaſt gate of the 
Lord's houſe. | | 
Very learned and judicious commentators 
are wont to underſtand all theſe ſcenes as vi- 
ſionary; and not as local, real removals of the 
prophet. In one text it is expreſsly ſaid, that 
the prophet was carried, in the viſions of God, to 


Jeruſalem. In like manner, from the face of 
goſpel-hiſtory, it does not appear, that the 


man Chriſt Jeſus ever changed his wilderneſs 
retreat, during the temptations : for, at the 
inſtant they are ſaid to finiſh, he is found in 
the wilderneſs, by angels, who come to miniſter 
unto him. f A | 

Upon the whole, the temptations of the devil, 
are figuratively fo called; and in the narrative 
before us, could import no more than that 
variety of exciting objects, which are perceiv- 
ed through the medium of ſenſe, elſe are 
painted upon the fancy or imagination. But 
then, they are what have, in their very nature, 


à repugnancy to truth and reaſon. Thoſe al- 


lurements which addreſs our Lord in the deſart, 
05 £51550 42 | n 
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will be found to have the following arrange- 
ment. 
At the end of forty days Jeſus is an hungred, | 
verſe 2, 
Thence the temptation has this ſoothing lan- 
guage to the keen appetite :==/f thou be a ſor 
of God, create thyſelf bread.It thou be a fon of 
God; this did not, could not intimate his being 
any other than a man, foraſmuch as the hu- 
manity plainly appears by the anſwer, Man 
lives not S tek alone. The ſame idea is pre- 
ſerved throughout the ſeveral refutations. So 
ver. 7. Thou ſhalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 
Ver. 10. Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy Ged. 
Even a VoLTAI1RE could obſerve, that jon of God 
ſignified no more with the Hebrews, than a 
good and virtuous man; as fon of Bel:al, or 
of Satan, ſignified a wicked man (e). And 
here one might obſerve, that the terms, on 
begotten ſon of God, and the firſ# begotten from 
the dead, are peculiar to the man Chriſt Jeſus, 
as he was the ozly ſon of prophecy and promiſe, 
in whom all nations ſhould he bleſſed ! And as God 
raiſed him up from the 4225 to an wniverſal 
dominion. © For to no other — has the fa- 
ther ever thus faid, Thou art my / on, this day baue 
I begotten thee. —The 22 arten, 1. e. the chief 
of thoſe raiſed from t The temptation 
ſays, F thou be the ſon of Gd, thou haſt then an 
ability of creating thyſelf bread. Nor is there 
any reaſon can be given why ſo great a favou- 
ce of heaven ſhould. want bread. It ſurely 
| D 2 e 
w Poltaire's Works, 12mo, Vol. 5 P- 102. Englith Ec Edition. 
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"thine be done, Though at the ſame time he 
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muſt be conſiſtent with the voice of reaſon and 


nature, that thou ſhouldſt, not only now, but 
on any future occaſion, employ thoſe powers 
which heaven has conferred upon thee, for 
the purpoſe of ſupplying thine own natural 
wants, or animal cravings. Thus plauſible and 


urgent is the temptation. 


How is it repulſed and overcome ?: From 
this kind of reaſoning : g. d. The extraordi- 
* nary divine power communicated to me, I do 
* plainly. perceive, is not intended to be fo 
*<- exerciſed :; it is only to be exerted: and ap- 


«plied in evidence of my heavenly miſſion, be- 


tc. fore proper witneſſes and on proper occaſions. 
“I ſhall always therefore conform myſelf to 
* the will of God, in making uſe thereof: 
t for he has ſhewn me, | that mum lives not by 


| «: bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 


cut of the mouth of God does man live.” 


+» The temptation thus appears to have had to 


do with that firft natural principle in man, 
vx. a love of life; and is here put in its fulleſt 
vigour and ſtrength, by the immediate excite- 
ment, as we may well conclude, from the 
health of our Lord's bodily conſtitution, its 
perfect freedom from diſtemper and exceſs, 
added to the ſupernatural power vouchſafed 
him. We likewiſe, in his after-hiſtory, diſ- 
cover the pious principle to be very active and 
illuſtrious in him, whilſt he is under a reverſe 
ſcenery” of trial, even when he can ſay of the 
bitter cup preſented to him, not ny will, but 


well 
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well knew, that no man had power to take 
away his life, but by his own conſent.— This 
fundamental principle of piety and devotion, 
preſerved in its vigour, will indeed ſecure in 
any other mind whatſoever, all the decencies 
and decorums of humanity, during the pain- 
ful or perilous impreſſion of any kind of phy- 
Gcal evil. 6 0 TOE TORO ͤ / TOHOT Gaas 
Nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, that the 
animal cravings of hunger and thirſt, in an 
healthy body, are ordinanily very active and 
intenſe: the energies, when heightened, are ex- 
tremely urgent and impetuous. This is na- 
ture. But where the imulus is gone, elſe be- 
come weak and languid, there is an indication 
of diſorder and diſtemperature in the animal 
frame. As, an the other hand, when the healthy 
appetite returns regularly with the ſeaſons of 
taking - refreſhment, the high 'reliſh given to 
our food is deemed one of our moſt ſenifible 
fruitions. Moreover, the being ſeaſonably fur- 
niſhed with the means of commodiouſly grati- 
tying the healthy appetite, we at all times 
reckon matter of thankfulneſs and praiſe l yea, 
of ſupreme delight in the munificent fatherly 
hand, which  ſatisfieth the defires of every living 
thing! ane 
55 All this while, we are obliged to own, that 
the animal life is not, in a moral ſenſe, the 
firſt principle either of man's exiſtence or his 
fruition; for the moral, ſpiritual, vital principle 
in him, is of a quite different nature, and 10 

nen,, 


' 
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tends the eager, intenſe deſire after rectitude. 


Alt verily imports, an habitual ſolicitude of 


ſtanding upon good terms with God and our- 


ſelves. The intellectual food, the heavenly 


manna, which feeds this divine principle, is 

inceſſantly and univerſally given; and may be 
as conſtantly and mbar ally gathered, by fuck 
who hunger and thirſt after righteouſneſs. — 
What a learned and excellent writer therefore 
ſaid of the other ſtate. of the good man, may 
as well be applied to this: The eternal truth, 
* the intellectual light, is diffuſed throughout 
** the: univerſe, but is received only according 
* to the meaſure of the receiver: and ſouls, 
e according to the largeneſs of their knowledge, 
c and the purity of their affections, become 
* more capacious of the deity, and take lar- 
* ger draughts of celeſtial rays and celeſtial 
* mſpirations ( f),” 
This gives the condition of all the truly 
pious, with the juſt ſtating of his faculties, 
powers, and paſſions; and it is the healthy 
ſpiritual principle, which is durable, immu- 
table, and immortal. A moſt ſignificant ſenſe 
of that divine aphoriſm, Man lives not by bread 
alone, but by every word which proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God does man live. © 

Thus have we acquited an idea of the firſt 
temptation; and alſo of the way in which our 
Lord did reſiſt and overcome the allurement. 


II. The next ſcenery which opens upon us, 


ſhould ſeem yet farther to try lis humility and 
devotion, 


(F) Dr. T. Burnet's State cared Souls, p. 325. 
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devotion, who ſo lately has been inveſted with 
aà molt amazing energy of divine power, i. e. it 
would prove whether he will avoid all oftenta- 
tious vanity, during the exerciſe thereof, The 
viſionary ſcene which the text preſents us with, 
is that of the zemple, himſelf placed on a wing 
of the wonderful fabric, taking a ſurvey of the 
holy city: —“ It is very probable,” ſays L'En- 
fant, „ that his fituation, or the wing on 
* which he ſtood, was the king's gallery, which, 
* according to Toſephus, was of ſuch a prodi- 
85 3 height, that no one could look down 
* trom the top of it, without making him- 
«. ſelf giddy.” Antig. B. XV. Chap. 14.(g) The 
ſame hiſtorian alſo tells us, that the altitude of 
the temple was 120 cubits. 

Some. writers have ſtrangely ſuppoſed our 
Lord was locally removed from the wilder- 
neſs to the Temple, at the time of its being 
crowded with people. But, beſides the great 
improbability of this being the time ot any 
public feſtival, there ſeems undoubted'evidence 
of the ſcene being only viſionary; a piece of 
city-perſpective was preſented before him, 
When, and whilſt he was alone in the deſart. 
— Nevertheleſs, I am humbly of opinion, that 
this city-perſpective was much heightened with 
a ſurrounding crowd about the temple, as at 
a paſſover. And my realons are theſe, were it 
only to have tried the ability he had of con- 
fiding in divine providence, without any other 
excitement in the trial, any precipice in the 

jy | 4 wilderneſs 
(s) See LD Enfant's Note on Ver. 5. | * 
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wilderneſs might as well have ſeryed ſuch an 
intention; büt inaſmuch as the Temple is 
choſen, there muſt have been ſome obvious 
reaſons for ſuch repreſentation; and it is natural 
for us to ſuppoſe, ſuch ſurrounding circum- 
ſtance would be the moſt expreſſive and ſtrik- 
Ing. This idea ſeems natural, when it is conſi- 
dered, that theſe ſeveral viſionary ſcenes, were 


manifeſtly intended, proleptically, to inſtruct 


our Lord in the whole plan of operation, and 


application of that divine ſpirit, or power, 


which was communicated to him at his bap- 


tiſm; and allo to point out to him, what fort 
or kind of exertions were to be avoidec. 


But with what great propriety is this repreſen- 


tation made, when we conſider this, as the na- 


7 


K dl seg Dr: Macknight's Harmopy, P. 27, 1ſt Edt. 


tional rendezvous of the 12 where he was 
to divulge his heavenly meſſage and miſſion; 


and where his hiſtorians do report of him, 


that he did, in a moſt aſtoniſhing manner, 
once and again, ſhew his authority at their 
high feſtivals! Hence, I ſhould conclude, that 


it is but natural to conceive of this ſcenery, 


ſo circumſtanced, as full of inſtruction. 
Some indeed have ſo far indulged to their ima- 
inations, as to ſuppoſe, by the opening of the 
Temple-ſcene, That a real devil was want- 
*« ing to have a ſolution of his doubts ; which 
te ſolution he would have had, if, in making 
« the experiment, Jeſus had daſhed himſelf in 
pieces (g); 1. e. by caſting himſelf down 
from the battlements, in compliance with the 
RS rated temptation. 


K 


of the temptation, in his paraphraſe on Luke 


4 Proof of the Divine Miffion. an. 


temptation. But what wonder at this abſur- 
dity, when the ſame writer does not ſcruple to 
tell us, That all the time Jeſus was in the 
„ wilderneſs, the CHIEF; of the evil ſpirits, as 
being beſt qualified fox the undertaking, be- 
« ſet him with a multitude of temptations, in 
* order, if poſſible, to diſcover who he was (Y). 
By the view taken of the ſubject, I am con- 
ſtrained to ſay, that not any thing could ap- 
pear more groundleſs and Eincifal than that 
of imagining a chef devil ſo employed. And 
how ſuch an hypotheſis can ever conciliate 
the credit of mankind. to the goſpel-hiſtory, is 
not of very eaſy conceptio. 
I be deſign of the temptation undoubtedly 
was, © That of our Lord's ſhewing a confi- 
* dence in the divine care, by an open diſre- 
* gard to the laws of nature, or that of central 
+ © gravitation.— F thou be the ſon of Gag, caſt tby- 
elf dum. It is an obſervation I was favour- 
_ ed with; from a learned and venerable friend. 
«That, Dr. S. CLARKE has miſtaken the ſenſe ³⁶ 


© iv. 9. where he makes it ſay,.— F you be 
« the fon. of. God, give an evident prof. of YOUR, 
© POWER; end throw yourſelf; down from this high 
* glace : which cannot be the meaning; ſince 
< our: Lord's ſafety: is put as ſolely depending 
<< upon the protection of divine providence.” , 
Whereas, the temptation would rather 
* ſay, if you be the fon of God, give an evi. 
dent proof of yaut᷑ abſolute Gepepilenee on, 
| * diving 
() See Dr. Macknight's Harmony, p. 35, 36. Note, _ 


42 Chriſt's Temptation in the Wilderneſs, 

divine providence and care, by throwing 
a ere down from this high place.” 

he viſionary temptation ſeems to ſuggeſt 
what ſort of excitement our Lord ſhould have, 
m the courſe of his miniſtry, to render him- 
ſelf popular, and to raiſe an univerſal admi- 
ration of him.— It ſpeaks this very language; 
Should you take ſuch a meaſure, at the time 
« of the public feſtivals, you may do it with 
* the utmoſt ſafety and ſucceſs ; you need not 
doubt of the aid of the inviſible miniſtring 
* 'fpirits, who will preſerve you from all 
* poſfible harm; foraſmuch ,as a promiſe is 
* made of ſuch divine protection, and none 
s ſtrely have fo much reafon of reliance, as 
* the Meſrah.” Verſes 3d and 4th. Ko 
I have thus underſtood the temptation, as 
reflefting light and inſtruction on the after- 
conduct of our Lord; or, as prophetically 
 ſhewing him what would be the ſtrongeſt ex- 
citements to the exertion of that power, which 
was to atteſt the divinity of his miſſion, in the 
courſe of his public miniftrations. And verily, 
this ſeems, to me, to give the deſign of every of 
the viſionary ſcenes. For example ; the former 
would ſhew the impropriety of his miracu- 
loufly creating bread for his own private gra- 
tification, or amuſement ;' though he ſhould 
once and again perform ſimilar acts of power, 
in multiplying or magnifying bread. So he 
did, when be fed thouſands with a few loaves, 
And as to the ſecond viſionary ſcene, ' though 
BEE SF: | he 


à Proof of the Divine Miſian. 43 
he muſt not perform feats of flying through 
the air, to ſurprize and entertain the multi- 
tudes ; yet he may walk on the ſea in the night, 
when 1t ſhall be proper ſo to confirm the faith 
of his diſciples. However, ſuch exertions of 
power, ſuch acts of ſovereignty over the ele- 
ments, huſhing the ſtorm by @ word, were no 
proper for more public exhibitions, —And 1 
we farther caſt our eyes on the next ſcenery, we 
ſhall find it extremely proper to guard his mind 
againſt a deſire of ſwaying a civil ſceptre, how- 
ever the people ſhould be deſirous of making 
him their king, * | 


We may now proceed to a more diſtinct 
examination of the divine ratio of this ſcenical 
exhibition. —And the Temple, I ſhould preſume, 
is propoſed rather than any other building, 


becauſe of its having been the ſhechinab, or 


ancient reſidence of the glory ; where the 
divine preſence had been underſtood as more 
ſpecial in its manifeſtation. On the holineſs 
of which place he is excited to have the great- 
er regard, it being, of all others, the moſt con- 
venient for an extenſive diſplay of the facred 
character he ſuſtained. However ſpecious this 
ſuggeſtion, it is thus rejected, Thou ſhalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God; i. e. Thou ſhalt nei- 
ther preſumptuouſly put thy life in peril, for 
the ſake of exciting popular admiration ; nor 
oſtentatiouſly, to ſhew thy /ingular claim to 
divine protection. | „ 
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44 Cbrift's Temptation in the Wilderneſs, 
It could not at all conſiſt with the deſign of 
our Lord's miſſion, that he ſhould ca himelf 
. dn from a wing of the temple ; foraſmuch 
as in his' thus controuling .the laws of na- 
ture, the people would no longer have con- 
ſidered him as a man; but, as of a ſupericr order 
of beings. So that it would weaken and con- 
found, and not conciliate or confirm their faith 
in him, as the promiſed Maſiab. Inſtead of 
leading the ſpectators to court a familiar con- 
verſe and eonnexion, they would have looked 
upon him with conſternation, and too much 
amazement |! Se IPL | 
The meaſure, moreover, muſt have tended 
to countenance ſaperſtition. For his enemies 
would have aſcribed the wondrous atchieve- 
ment, or ſtrange preſervation, to an occult 
virtue, wholly derived from their temple. We 
may therefore be abundantly aſſured, that mi- 
raculous power is not to We for any vain 
or wanton purpoſes of enchanting magical ap- 
Pearances. Men muſt be able to. diſcern, or 
infer, the meaning of ſuch divine operations. 
A third viſionary ſcene, preſented to the 
mind of Jeſus, is what would excite the luſt- 
ings of every. paſſion, as it propoſes a plentiful 
proviſion for every ſenſitive, every animal in- 
dulgence. Which is thus done, vis. From 
an exceeding bigb mountam he has a draught 
* of all the empires of the world, with every 
« appendage of riches,” power, magnificence, 
elegance, and luxury.—He ſees the homage 
12 i N « paid 


Prof of the Divine Mi ion. 45 
“ paid to rw and potentates ! He explores 
ce their vaſt dominion! At the ſame time, the 
© power communicated to him, is ſhewn to 
1 — to an univerſal conqueſt; and that 
„if he will but fall down and do homage at 
te the feet of AMB1T1ON, his claim to univer- 
ſal ſovereignty ſhall be inconteſtible.” Ver: 


5 9. n | : : 
It is exceedingly ſtrange, that any reader 
ſhould once doubt of this ſcene being vi ſſonary, 
when, in the nature of the thing, it could 
not be otherwiſe: for ſuch is the ſpherical 
figure of our globe, that it was impoſſible he 
ſhould have a more extenſive, natural per- 
ſpective than the ſenſible horizon would afford. 
Allowing him to have been @ man, made like 


to bs brei hren, his proſpect could not have been | 


more extenſive. And, on the contrary; if we 
aſcribe to him the eſſential faculties and powers 
of an infinite underſtanding, there was no 
need at all that he ſhould be ſhewn theſe 
alluring ſcenes; or that any being whatever 


ſhould make him a tender of all earthly kings 


doms, ſince there could not have been in the 
propoſal any thing like the ſhadow of a temp- 
tation. Nay, had his nature been /aperior to 
the human, even one of the angelic, or celeſ- 
tial order; it is not at all probable, that ſuch 
an alluring offer ſnould affect the deſire, or 
endanger the depravity of a ſpirit, already 
honouted with a ſtated. attendance on the pre- 

ſence of the glory. x. > \% j- | 
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46 Chriff's Temptation in the Wilderneſs, 

But whilſt we conſider him as man, we can 
trace the temptation ; and ſee how at preſent, 
as well as in prophetic viſion, it did after- 
wards accoſt him, when N do ſo ea- 
gerly ſolicite, that he would take the ſceptre. 
This was an effort, really, and in fact, made 
upon him, which had only been before repre- 
ſented in viſion; and, in our calculation of its 


energy, we are perſuaded that that divine com- 


munication of power, was what left the man 


Chriſt Jeſus Free in all his agencies and vo- 


litions: for he tells his diſciples, © that, if 
« he choſe to do it, he could pray the father, and 


« be would give him more than twetve legions of an- 


« gels.” How ſure then muſt have been his 


- univerſal conqueſts, with ſuch a ſuperiority to 


all human force His freedom, moreover, ap- 
in each and every of the miracles which he 
wrought; for in the application of that power, 
he invariably diſcovered a moſt exemplary: be- 
nevolence. Br | 
N. B. If I am not miſtaken, in the wilder- 


neſs ſceneries of allurement, the communicat- 


ed power is not ſo properly in aid of our 
Lord's repelling and vanquiſhing temptation, 
as in giving vigour and energy to that ad- 
dreſs. 'We do not perhaps enter at all into 
the ſpirit of this narrative, if we leave out 
that „ingular degree of trial which it was to the 
man Chriſt Jeſus, to preſerve a dignity and de- 
corum of behaviour, whilſt wearing the form 
of God or whilſt diſtinguiſhed from all 3 
2 ind, 


a Proof of the Divine Miſin. 47 
kind, by his having be ſperit without meaſure ! 
How then did our Lord repel, ſo as to over- 
come, in this laſt ſcenery — Thus: — In the 
divine directory, he ſaw this to be a firſt, 
capital precept, Thou Halt worſhip the Lord ity 
God, and him only ſhalt thou ſerve. Upon which 
we may ſuppoſe him reaſoning in ſome ſuch 
manner, —“ The unlimited power committed 
* to me, and to be exerciſed by me, is not for 
* the purpoſe of /eeking mine own glory; but ic 
eis incumbent on me t ſeek the glory of bim 
« that ſent me, in all the exertions of it. For 
verily, all beings whatſoever do conſtant- 
te ly owe ſupreme homage to the one God: and 
« 1t cannot conſiſt with my character or miſ- 
« ſion, to do any thing diſcordant with the 
* firſt principle of all religion. And although 
I now plainly perceive, the idea, in the po- 
e pular conception and expectation of the Me 
« fab, to be that of a temporal prince, who 
« ſhall ſway an univerſal ſceptre! Yet, this is 
* not conformable to the plan of my almighty 
father; nor does it at all correſpond with the 
<« nature of that kingdom I am going to ere, 
te which ig not of this world. The profeſſed end 
e therefore of all my miniſtrations muſt be, ta 
stake off the affections ofmankind from earth- 
1 5 and to raiſe them to heavenly things. 
his ſeems to be the ſpirit of the victory 
which our Lord gained over this allurement z 
and does provide us with an interpretation 24 
Any | that 
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48 Clriſts Temptation in the Wilderneſs, 
that capital precept, which is full of divine 
inſtruction. - 

Temptation not finding any thing to faſten 
upon in the breaſt of Jeſus, the hiſtorian adds, 
Tben the devil leaveth him, and. bebold, angels 
came and miniſtered unto bim, Ver. 11. St. Like 
has it, Men the devil had ended all his tempta- 
trons, be departed from him for a ſeaſen. Accord- 
ingly we find, that the next remarkable ſcener 
of trial, was when he began his humiliations, 
or when his ſufferings were near Pg j 
of which he ſaid, This 15 their , and the 

of darkneſs, i. e. the hour in which his 


enemies would be gratified. We read of no 


other urgent attacks during the time 7hat he 
appeared in the form of” Ged. For his wiſdom 
and ſagacity were manifeſtly an over-match for 
the craft and cunning of thoſe who ſought to 
enſnare him. And ſuch was the preſence of 
God with bim, they could not lay a ſingle hand 
upon him, till bis hour was come. But when once 
the divine power was ſuſpended or withdrawn, 
the gloomy, painful, and agonizing endu- 


rances took place. Which, we find, he ſuſ- 


tained with a greatneſs of mind worthy the 


| Belried fort of Gad. 


Thus I have underſtood the doctrinal in- 

ſtruction of theſe trying viſionary ſcenes. Should 

i. be aſked, © How the diſciples became ac- 
; —_ with the above ſolitary 22 of 


« * temptation ?”. 
We 


4 Proof of a Divine Mijjin. 49 
Me might give a ſatisfactory ſolution, by ſay- 
ing, that after our Lord's reſurrection, during 
his forty days converſe with his diſciples, be 
Spoke to them of the things which pertain to the 
Ingdom of God, Acts i. 3.-Doubtleſs he would 
not fail to explain and illuſtrate thoſe grand 
events, which did moſt ſignificantly relate to 
his own divine miſſion, and to its plenary evi- 
dence. Among others, the preparatory tem 
tations in the wilderneſs could not be omitt 


Some obſervations that are uſeful may be 
made, from the above view now taken. 


Ob. I. Our Lord's retreat from human ſo- 
ciety, was never intended to encourage the 
monkiſh, aſcetic, or bermetic life. The end of 
his wilderneſs-retirement was of a very extra- 
ordinary nature, and peculiar to himſelf. It 
cannot therefore, with any. reaſon, be inter- 
preted as an example for the imitation of his 
diſciples. His forty days faſting had a mira- 
culous ſupport ; and it did demonſtrate to him, 
that, in fact, he was the very Meſiab prophe- 
fied of, who was to be the light and life of 
mankind. And yet, in the 1gnorant and dark 
ages of the church, among other groſs ſuperſti- 
tions, Lent-faſtings were inſtituted, and ſo much 
merit too aſcribed to thoſe ridiculous obſer- 
vances, as to make them, in the eye of the 
vulgar, important and neceſſary. Herein men, 
called Chriſtians, have exceeded the Jeu * 

E "OM 


co Cbriſts 3 in the Wilderneſs, 
ſelf in their ſuperſtitions. For though his law- 
giver did faſt forty days on the mount, we 
never read of that people once dreaming of 
ſuch faſting as exemplary : for, as ſtupid as 
they ever were, they plainly ſaw it was no 
'other than a ſupernatural- ſupport given. to 
Moſes, in proof of his divine miſſion. And, 
with reſpect to our Lord's retreat from human 
ſociety for forty days, it was apparently in or- 
der to qualify him for the moſt beneficial pub- 
lic miniſtrations; ſo that the monk and bermzt 
have nothing which they can find in the wil- 


derneſs- retreat, to countenance their unnatural- 


and uſeleſs withdrawments from the ſocial and 
civil hfe. Such neſts of drones, have, of a truth, 


ever been nuiſances, a reproach and diſgrace. 


to humanity! 


O3f. II. The compaſs which is here given 


to temptation, is proportionate to thoſe ſingu- 
lar great abilities which were divinely commu- 
nicated to our Lord. For they comprehend 


in them all the addreſs that can poſſibly be 
made to the heart of man, from the earthly 


and ſenſible good; and yet, they had no ma- 
lignant effect on the ſpirit of this great pro- 
phet: for he ſo armed himſelf with truth, as 
to eſcape all its malignancy. No luſtings were 
excited in him, with any effect : no wildneſs, 
wantonneſs, nor irregularity in his imagina- 
tion: neither would he admit the allurement 
to faſten in the leaſt upon him. This he 

8 | would 
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would not do, though in the addreſs there 
was every thing that could deprave the paſſion, 
or gratify the animal inclination in man. There 
was in it all the poſſible excitement that could 
ariſe from the world; and which an apoſtle 
would call, the /uft of the fleſh, the luſt of the eye, 
and the pride of life; which is all that is of the 
world ; and is not of the father. 

Even that moſt artful veil or covering of luſt, 
I mean the faCtitious, deluſive maſk of reli- 
gion, which is properly denominated, SuprR- 
sI TIox, Tay lurking within the ſcenery of 
trial; inaſmuch as our Lord is plauſibly 
urged to, preſume on the holineſs of the place, 
from whence he was to caſt himſelf down, in 
order to engage the reverence, and feed the 
admiration of the people. How very inſtrue- 
tive then is this ſcenery? And how propor- 
tionate to his divine ability? Not any thing 
ever has been, or yet is, found more prevalent 
among the ſuperſtitious, than to place a de- 

ndence upon conſecrated perſons, garments, 
Buildings elements, and utenſils. What effi- 
cacious operation is aſcribed to indelible cha- 
racter! and to conſecrated incloſures |! e 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are «ve, 
But in this ſcenery, all oſtentatious, unrea- 
ſonable, and inflamed devotions, that would 
diſregard the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, axe 
expreſsly condemned. Every motive and mea- 
ſure that is calculated to ſeize violently on the 
paſſions of the vulgar, are ſhown to be unjuſ- 

le E 2 tifiable, 


$2 Chriff's Temptation in the Wilderneſs, 
tifiable.— Seeking honour one of another, under 
the guiſe of religion, would ſuit the character 
of an inſolent proud Phariſee infinitely better 
than that of the humble, modeſt Chriſtian. — 
In a word, it is internal piety, the practical, 
regular effects of devotion, the eſtabliſhing di- 
vine moral, which alone can render the mind 
of man an overmatch for temptation. For 
verily, ſuperſtition is no ſecurity from, but it is 
a pregnant ſource of evil. Whereas religion 1s 
a rational, ſpiritual, heavenly profeſſion, which 
will not countenance any thing in us that is 
cynical, unſocial, or immoral, 
Religion is what will not ſuffer us to take 
one meaſure that preſumes even on miracle 
for our ſafety.— The [rs of piety indeed know, 
that the angels of God do encamp about them that 
fear bim; and that they are commiſſioned to 
do many kind offices for them : but then, 
this is only whilſt they are found in the way 
of their duty; :. e. in a virtuous uſe and ap- 
plication of all their faculties, powers, and abi- 
lities.—Not when they allow the imagination 
to wax vain and wanton; not when they ſuffer 
their paſſions to become fooliſh and extrava- 
gant.— Since therefore the plan of religion is 
ſo very plain, hat be who runs may read, we 
are not to expect a licence to ſport ourſelves 
with miracle. Nay, verily, that divine teſti- 
mony, at firſt given to the goſpel-ſyſtem, or 
rather, to the publiſhers of it, will not, in after- 
ages, admit of any repetition : of which we 
may 


a Proof of a Divine Miſſion. 53 
may be aſſured, from the heavenly inſtruc- 
tion being ſo perfectly clear and full, as to 
comprehend in it every poſſible circumſtance 
of allurement from theſe ſenſitive ſcenes; and 
alſo every method of repelling and overcoming 
their moſt urgent impreſſions. 


Ob. III. The hiſtory of our Lord's temp- 
tation, ſerves to prove his proper humanity. 
The varied addreſs ſuppoſes a being of ſimi- 
lar paſſions with our own ; and the manner 
in which he repelled the allurement, is, to us, 
the moſt inſtructive and exemplary. Hence 
it 1s, that the apoſtle, when writing to the 
Hebrew Chriſtians in Paleſtine, ſays, In all 
things it beboved him to be made like to his brethren, 
And again, that le was in all points tempted as 
we, And when writing to the Galatians, he 
ſays, that Chriſt was MADE of a woman, made 
under the law. 'Theſe things could nat have 
been affirmed of him, nor could he, in fact, 
have been of the ſeed of Abraham, and family 
of Dquid, had he not been ſpecifically, really, 
and truly man.—His being formed by the 
immediate power of God, and born of a 
virgin, can no more be a negative upon his 
proper humanity, than the creation of the 
firſt man and woman was upon theirs.— 
Nay, ſo far from being à reaſon of objec- 
tion, it ſeemed neceſſary that he ſhould be thus 
diſtinguiſhed in his mother's conception of him, 
who had been thus expreſsly deſcribed in pro- 


E 3 phecy, | 
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phecy, and who was at that time the deſire of 


all nattons! 


On the contrary, could we appropriate to him 
the nature or eſſence of God, it would be im- 
poſſible that he ſhould either be man, or that 
God ſhould be ſaid zo be with him; unleſs we 
may be allowed to cheriſh abſurdities. Befides, 
deity can neither be tempted, nor be liable to 
deluſion. But if, as ſome have affected to ſay, 
be was God and man, in two diſtinct natures and 
one perſon, for ever; he muſt then have been in- 
capable either of . temptation or of ſuffering ; 


| becauſe the perſonal union would abſolutely 


forbid the impreſſion. Morevver, there does 
not appear any compound 1dea more unna- 


tural and (confounding to the human mind, 


than that of creator and creature ' conſtituting 
one perſon. The prepoſterous image or idea, 
has never been exceeded by the groſſeſt pagan 
idolatry ! 5 | 
ax, AY we may thus reaſon upon his 
painful endurances, — What is infinite, eternal, 
and unchangeable, muſt be a pure, uncom- 
pounded ſpirit, without parts or paſſions. And, 
as a venerable pen has obſerved, © The diving 
** nature is compaſſionate; but not for this 
« reaſon, becauſe tempted or grieved with mi- 
* ſery.—No : it was only the man Chriſt Jeſus 
e ſuffered ; and conſequently feels a ſympathy 
„ from hence with his diſtreſſed ſervants. — 


And it is moſt certain, that if he ſympathizes 


« with 
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% with them in their troubles, he muſt then 
« know them in that nature which only has a 
« fellow- feeling of them: for none can ſym- 
ec 49 with the miſeries of others, which 
„ he knows not of. So that they who deny 
Chriſt's humanity in the knowledge of our 
“ miſeries, do, in effect, deny him to be that 
* compaſſionate advocate which the ſcriptures 
« repreſent him (7) "Nay more, he ſays, that 
to attribute deity to Chriſt, would be to teach 
a man to ſay his creed backward," Since 
« the apoſtles creed takes notice of nothing to be 
&* believed concerning Chriſt, but what belongs 
to his manhood, (which is ſtrange, if there 
* were any articles relating to his deity, which 
„ muſt be moſt important) one may venture 
to deny them all, with this ſecret unexpreſs- 
* ed reſerve, vig. meaning it of the divine 
« nature to which they belong not (4).” 
Theſe obſervations mufft be allowed to be 
made with great judgment; and they con- 
clude, that Jeſus Chriſt could be truly, pro- 
perly, or: ſpecifically no other than a man. 
Any different idea could not be conceived from 
| prophecy ; nor from gofpel-bi/tory ; nor from the 
reports made of him in the epy/#les, by apoſtles. 
No one apprehenſion can we form, from na- 
ture or reaſon, of the deity, but that of a pure, 
e uncom- 


0) Emlyn's Tra®s, Vol. III p. 115. 
(#) idem, p. 103, 
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uncompounded, infinite ſpirit, incapable of any 


mechanical impreſſion from the created ſyftem ; 
for as thoſe perfections we aſcribe to him are 
abſolute, he muſt be immutable and impaſſible. 
What then can be more abſurd than to ſuppoſe 
the almighty creator and ſupporter of the uni- 
verſe, in a ſtate of infancy, infirmity, or weak- 
neſs, or under any painful endurance? A pro- 


phet of ancient times would teach us much 


better, when he ſays, Haſt thou not heard, the 

everlaſting God, the creator of the ends of the earth 

fainteth not, neither i is weary ! Iſ. xl. 28, 
Take we the judgment of one or two early 


Chriſtian writers —Juſtin Martyr, in his Dia- 


logue with Tryphon, ſays, Nobody, unleſs he 
. 150 out of his wits, will dare to advance, that 
* the father and author of all things did quit 
the heavens, to cauſe himſelf to be ſeen in 
* a ſmall part of the earth.” 

And Tertullian againſt Praxeas, ſays, e That 
* he would not bclieve that the ſovereign God . 
„ deſcended into the womb of a woman, 


ee b even the ſeripture itſelf ſhould ſay 


* jt; he being perſuaded, by reaſon and phi- 
ce lofophy, that the ſupreme God 1s SOR. 
immutable, and inviſible (z).” 

If therefore, under any ſatanic deluſion, we 
ſhould aſcribe proper deity to the perſon of the 
man Chriſt Jeſus, whom we are aſſured was 
the ſubject of trial, and who felt the painful 


ſenſe of hunger, thirſt, and wearineſs; it would 


be the very fame thing as to aſcribe to God 
weaknels, 


% See Platoniſm unveiled, P. i. Chap. J. 
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| weakneſs, infirmity, and mutability ! a moſt 
unworthy and diſhonourable conception of that 
adorable being, who - knows no variation, nor the 
ſhadow of change ; and who 1s from everlaſting to 
everlaſling God. But would we think religiouſl 
of him, we muſt think rationally ; which wi 
not ſuffer us to admit the monſtrous idea, of 
creator and creature conſtituting one perſon. 
All contradictions may as well be reconciled, 
as ſuch an heterogeneous perſonal union be 
once made conſiſtent with nature, truth, and 
reaſon. 2 55 

However, there are not a few who fan- 


cy to ſpeak of his generation as eternal and ' | 


zneffable ; only becaule the prophet has aſked, 
Who ſhall declare his generation (k) ? When it is 
evident, he is only painting the wickedneſs of 
his people, and intimating their impious, un- 
exampled behaviour towards him, as paſt, or 
above all deſcription.— We all know what 518 
eneration was, when we apply the terms to 
th formation by the immediate power of God, 
in the womb of his mother; but the iniquity 
and ingratitude of his people or country to- 
wards him, is beyond all conception | 


IV. We can very rationally account for the im- 
maculate purity and innocence of Jeſus, which 
he preſerved inviolate under the temptation, 
from the proper ule he made of all his powers, 
in religiouſly attending to the divine illumina- 
tion. He made a juſt ſurvey of the whole 
8 | | Iceneryy 

(4) Tf, lit. 8. 
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ATcenery, he formed a diſtinct idea of the ami- 
ableneſs of truth, and the deformity of falſe- 
hood. He committed no miſtake or error in 
the judgment he made of the deſign of his 
divine vouchſafements, or of the nature of his 
heavenly appointments.—The ſcheme of pro- 
vidence opens before him, and he explores the 
whole ſyſtem of moral obligation. And by the 
varied viſionary addreſs, he is furniſned with 
ability of pointing out to mankind the infi- 
nitude of deluſion and danger! We can thus 
account for his ſpotleſs character, who was holy, 
Sarmleſs, undefiled, and ſeparate from ſinners ; who 
did no fin, neither was guile found in his mouth. 
The /ngularity of his character ſhould not raiſe 
in us any difficulty of conception, or of credit; 
fince even his harbinger is ſpotleſs and irre- 
proachable in his morals, and was held in 
univerſal reverence and admiration ! Our Lord 
himſelf ſays of him, he was à burning and a 
 fhining light. — But the bleſſed Jeſus did not, 
as John did, receive the ſpirit by meaſure. 

All the while, we are not to conſider the di- 
vine communication as of the ſpecific nature, or 
perſonal eſſence of Chriſt, for it was what left 
bh a man; and did neither deſtroy the freedom 
of his attentions, nor the liberty of his voli- 
tions. Not my will, but thine be done. I came 
not to do mine own ill, but the will of him that 

me. Thus continuing a moral agent, in 


the whole of his behaviour, he became an 


amiable and moſt illuſtrious pattern of uni- 
* verſal 
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verſal imitation. How inſtructive, how at- 

tractive that piety, that virtue, that unyeilding 

devotedneſs, which gave no way under the 

urgent poſſible trial, from the moſt ſpecious 
and alluring appearances of ſenſitive good ! 


V. The ample proof we have of the eaſtern 
manner of perſonalixing temptation, ſhould re- 
move all unreaſonable prejudice, which has 
ariſen from the doctrine of a figurative devel, 
found in the goſpel-hiſtory. 'Not any thing 

can be more plain, than that the language of 
the ſcriptures 1s accommodate to vulgar con- 
ception, and current . The ima- 
gery and figure is uſually taken from popular 
idioms, and we are taught to judge of things 
ſpiritual and heavenly, by things corporeal and 
ke So it is that God is ſaid to have eyes, 
ears, hands, arms, feet, bacł- parts, as well as 

F (I). Nay, the very energy and produce of 
his power is repreſented as a work of labour; 
and conſequently, we find re aſcribed to him, 
upon a finiſhing of any of his works. 

More than this, the proceedings of his pro- 

vidence are delineated to exprets various paſ- 
ſions of eſteem and contempt, love and ha- 
tred, delight and indignation. They are like- 
wiſe made to expreſs the munificence of his 
goodneſs, or elſe the fury of his reſentment. 
And yet, the rational attentive mind moſt 
plainly perceives, that the figurative image con- 
deſcends to vulgar conception, and to the ge- 
| | mus 


0 Conſult Platoniſn wnwciled, P. 1. Chap. IV. 
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nius and neceſſity of univerſal language; far 
ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, the infinite ſpirit 
can neither have form nor figure, parts nor 
aſſions. | | 
None ſhould take offence at the perſonalizing 
figure. So far from it, the ſubl:mity and ſpirit 
which it gives to language, is a manifeſt cogent 
reaſon of delight and pleaſure. What, for in- 
ſtance, can ſtrike one more than that bold 
figure, uſed by St. Paul, to deſcribe an epi- 
demical luſt, when he calls it, The GOD of this 
«world, that has blinded the minds of men ! 2 Cor. 
iv. 4. v2, a firſt defire of the periſhing good. 
And when he would paint that wanton ima. 
gination which gave the infectious ſpread to 
idolatry, he ſtiles this fiend, Ce Prince of the 
power of the air, that works in the hearts of the chil- 
dren of diſobedience, Eph. ii. 2. How much au- 
thority 1s there given to the figure, when we 
meet with. it dropping from the lips of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed divine inſtructor of man- 
kind, who ſpeaks of the ſubtle, and of the 
envious, and miſchievous, by denominating 
them foxes, ſerpents, vipers, and children of the 
devil? There is not then any thing, in the figu- 
rative ſtile of the New Teſtament writings, 
that will admit of ridicule ; or in the leaſt 
countenance the ſneer of the unbeliever. No; 
not when the hiſtorian ſays, that Jeſus was ed 
by the ſpirit of God into the wilderneſs, to be tempted 
of the devil, The meaſure we have found ca- 
pable not only of defence, but alfo Cy 
| | O 


* 
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of the wiſdom and goodneſs, or the holineſs 


of God, and as affording the greateſt inſtruc- 
tion to mankind. 


Oh. VI. The hiſtory of the temptations in 
the wilderneſs, when rationally underſtood, 1s 
in proof of the divine miſſion of our Lord. 
They were intended to qualify him for his 


public miniſtry, as they gave him a prophetic 


view of what would be the compaſs of his trial 
from the ſenſitive allurement. - It does not 
appear, that during the forty days of his faſt- 
ing, any one part of the ſcenery which we have 
conſidered did at all open before him. We are 
then to ſuppoſe him, during all that time, as un- 
der the teachings of the ORACLES ;—1nform- 
ed in the nature and deſign of his office; ſhewn 
the whole plan of the divine purpoſes of grace 
and mercy to mankind; and having every af- 
ſurance given him of his being that very Meſ- 
fiab, promiſed to the world before Abraham 
himſelf had any exiſtence. Every requiſite 
opening would be made to him, of the teſti- 
mony which ſhould be given to his miſſion, 
and of the oppoſition he was to meet with 
from the world ; and doubtleſs, he was wholly 
inſtructed too in the ſcenery of his painful 
endurances. The plan of providence he muſt 
clearly underſtand, in order to his exerting thoſe 
divine abilities in conformity to its conſtitu- 
tion. And the ſuperior honours which ſhould 
be conferred on him, in reward of a perfect 
"IV _ _ obedience 
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obedience and ſubmiſſion to the plan of his 
operations and ſufferings, did require ſuch 
a revelation of the deity, as would not have 
been made to any other man: which occaſioned 
the evangeliſt to ſay, That no man had ſeen G 
any time, but the only begotten ſon in the boſom of 
the father, he hath declared. And our Lord fur- 
ther ſays, That no man knoweth the father, but 
the fon, and he to whom the ſon ſhall reveal him. 
Theſe revelations made to him of the father, 
in theſe forty days interview he has with him 
in the wilderneſs, would evince to Jeſus him- 
ſelf the divinity of his miſſion, as it qualified 
him for his miniſtrations. And it is not rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that the man Chriſt Jeſus 
would have been otherwiſe furniſhed for exe- 
cuting his heavenly commiſſion, and giving 
full proof to the world of his ſuperior - 4 
pointments, as the reſurrection and the life, 
and the final judge. And with regard to the 
enchanting ſcenery, which is here deſcribed 
with ſo much addreſs, as to comprehend in 
it the utmoſt compaſs of alluring temptation, 
we may challenge the rejector of revelation to 
ſhew us, in any known ſyſtem of inſtruction, 
from the beſt moraliſts or greateſt philoſophers, 
any thing equal to its illumination. What 
celebrated teacher of mankind did ever propoſe 
ſo rational and efficacious a meaſure of repel- 
ling and ſubduing temptation ? Pray, where 
or when did ever an human genius exiſt, ca- 
able of inventing a moral fable or fiction ſo 
Full of expreſſion, and with ſuch regular fea- 
8 tures 
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tures of a finiſhed divine character? Or where 
did mankind ever fix an eye upon an human 
being, to which ſuch a narration of viſiona 
ſcenes could have been applicable, befides that 
amiable, diſtinguiſhed man, whom we call, 
the Chriſt, or Meſſiah; and to whom God gave 
of his ſpirit not by meaſure ? 

So far are we then from reckoning this nar- 
rative, any fort of objection to the — 
of the goſpel-hiſtory, that we hold it to be fu 
of convincing evidence of its divinity. And 
upon the whole, we cannot wonder, that this 
heavenly inſtructor ſhould ſay, He that rejecteth 
me, receiveth not my words, hath one that judg- 
eth him, viz. The word that I have ſpoken, the 


fame ſhall judge him in the laſt day, John xii. 48. 


I chuſe to finiſh the diſcourſe with a Chriſ- 
tian doxology.— Now to the one God the 
father, be ſupreme homage ! and to the man 
« Chriſt Jeſus, whom he has conſtituted the 
* one Lord, be all due reverence, love, and obe- 
* dience. AMEN.” 
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